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shown as a small island about the size of Madeira. It is located sometimes west of Portugal and sometimes west of Ireland. A Genoese map of 1455 indeed marks two "Islands of Brasil", one in each position. Spaniards and Portuguese who traded with the Irish ports were convinced that there was a land not very far to the westward, and two old sailors independently told Columbus about it.1 The Bristol men also believed in this Brasil in their latitude, as will appear from their adventure of 1480 to be narrated below.
An ecclesiastical legend gave rise to reports of yet another archipelago, the Fortunate Islands of Saint Brandan. The basis of the belief was that Brandan, an Irish saint of the Dark Age, had embarked on a cruise in which he had visited various islands and had settled as a hermit on one of them. His actual route, if he ever made the journey, must have been to the northward, and his islands were most likely the Hebrides, Shetlands, Faroes, and perhaps Iceland. For one of his experiences was the sight of Judas Iscariot cooling himself on an iceberg on his annual day's leave from hell; and there is evidence that the Norse pioneers who colonized Iceland found Celts already in possession. The Latin seamen adopted St Brandan's story and shifted his islands to the southward. They appear in maps of the fifteenth century in latitudes ranging from that of Portugal down almost to the equator. Numerous single islands are also marked upon the maps with names which recur but have left no special traditions attached to them. They include, with variations of spelling, those of St George, Colombi, Spirito Sancto, Lovo, Capraria, and "Islands of the Savages", and they form a line of imaginary outpost^ in the Atlantic intermingled with the genuine Azores, Madeira and Canaries.2
When once speculation had been excited in the Atlantic and shipping had grown adequate to the task of ocean voyaging, the interest in the matter cumulatively increased. Some large discovery would certainly have been accomplished early in the sixteenth century had Columbus and
1  No. 4 (Las Casas).
2  On this subject the following maps may be compared: Mecia de Viladestes (late X4th cent), and Soleri (1385), in Choix de Cartes et de Mappemondes, by Gabriel Marcel, Paris, 1896; portolan of c. 1400 in the Visconde de Santarem's Atlas, Paris, 1842, etc., ff. 42, 45; Gratioso Benincasa of Ancona (1471), ibid., f. 71; Andreas Bianca (1436) in Konrad Kretschmer's Die Entdeckung Amerika's, Berlin, 1892, Plate IV; Bartolomeo Pareto (1458), ibid., Plate V; and Martin Behaim's Globe, 1492, various reproductions available, including Kretschmer, op. ciL, Plate VI. A reproduction of the Behaim globe is to be seen in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society.